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ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN 
of the 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Jerusalem and Baghdad 


After retrenching as much as possible, it has been found that $23,000 is the 
minimum budget upon which the Schools can operate efficiently. (This makes 
no provision for fellowships, the salaries of the Annual Professors have been cut 
to one-half of what they were before 1936, and appropriations for excavation 
have been reduced to a minimum.) For some years the Rockefeller Foundation 
has been generously helping with current expenses, but its appropriation will 
soon be exhausted. To provide for our budget, therefore, we need, in addition to 
the dues of members (about $5,000 a year), an endowment of at least $500,000. 


PROGRESS 
Since 1929, the Rockefeller Foundation has not only given more than a quarter 
of a million for current expenses, but has also contributed approximately $126,000 


for endowment. 
From contributors, income on investments, and savings from the yearly budget, 
the Schools have heen able to put into endowment something over $90,000. 


TOTAL ENDOWMENT TO DATE approximately $220,000 
FOR 1938—THE OBJECTIVE IS $140,000 


to endow a chair of archaeology and our publications, the ANNUAL and the 
BULLETIN. Unless it is raised by 1939 further retrenchment must be made, 
which would seriously impair the efficiency of the work. 


A CONDITIONAL GIFT 
$ 84,500 from the Rockefeller Foundation (the balance outstanding on their 
original appropriation) will be received if the Schools raise one-half 
of that amount. 


NEEDED 
$ 42,250 to meet the terms of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
13,250 in additional gifts to bring the total to the required amount. 


$ 55,500 Tora amount of gifts needed for 1938. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE AMOUNT NEEDED 


$ 22,250 when matched by twice this amount from the Rockefeller Foundation 
will endow a chair of archaeology. 
20,000 when matched by twice this amount from the Rockefeller Foundation 
will endow the ANNUAL and the BULLETIN. 
13,250 to provide a small fund for the libraries of the twa schools. 
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B: LANCE LEFT TO BE RAISED IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS $140,000 


N2EDED 
$ 40,000 to provide a small yearly fund for fellowships. 


100,000 to provide a yearly fund for excavation, 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


(The following form is given for friends who may wish to remember the Schools in 
their wills. To ensure meeting the requirements of the law of the state in which 
the maker of the will resides, a competent lawyer should be engaged to draw up the 
will and supervise its execution. It is also wise to allow latitude in the use of any 
fund established by bequest or of the income from it, so that changing circumstances 
may not impair the usefulness of the gift. The Treasurer of the Schools upon request 
will gladly review the wording of proposed bequests and make suggestions regarding 


them.) 


I give and bequeath to the American Schools of Oriental Research, a corporation 
existing under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
Dollars, to be used (or, the income to be used) at the discretion of the Trustees of 


said Schools (or, to be used for the following purposes: ....................00.. iF 


As we go to press word reaches us that Mr. Henry J. Patten of Chicago, 
a Trustee since 1930, died on Feb. 24. We shall always pay grateful 
homage to his memory. In the April number of the BULLETIN we hope to 
print a memorial sketch of his life. 
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ROMAIN BUTIN IN MEMORIAM 


On December 8th, 1937, the Rev. Romain Francois Butin, S. M., was 
killed in an automobile accident in Maryland. Seldom has a scholar’s death 
affected his surviving friends with so great a sense of personal bereavement. 
The loss to the councils of the Schools is very great, since it will be par- 
ticularly felt in those intangible elements of idealism, tranquil optimism, 
and personal loyalty which were so inseparably a part of the man. 

Father Butin was born at Saint-Romain-d’Urfé, Loire, France, December 
3rd, 1871. After a seminary training in France he came to this country 
at the age of nineteen in order to continue his divinity studies in the Marist 


Romain Butin (1871-1937). 


College at Washington. In 1898 he received his S. T. B., followed six years 
later by a Ph. D. in Semitics under Professor Hyvernat of the Catholic 
University of America. His dissertation, on the Ten Nequdoth of the Torah 
(1906), showed exceptional promise in dealing with Massoretic materials; 
it was followed by Progressive Lessons in Hebrew (1915). For years he 
pursued his Hebrew and Coptic studies at Washington, taking active part 
in the Society of Biblical Literature and the American Oriental Society, 
both of which he joined in 1915. Through his acquaintance with American 
Orientalists and biblical scholars he was drawn into the orbit of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, and in 1923 he was elected Trustee, a posi- 
tion which he held until his death. In 1926-1927 he was Acting Director 
of the School in Jerusalem, and while there he was invited by Kirsopp Lake 
to work on the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions which the Harvard expedif ‘on 


had just discovered at Sinai. 
4 
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The story of this first expedition and its results is given in Harvard 
{ eological Review, XXI, ne. 1 (January 1928), Father Butin contributing 
a study on “The Decipherment and Significance of the Inscriptions,” pp. 
9 5%. The associations and interests thus aroused were continued for the 
rnaining years of his life. Professor Lake asked him to accompany him 
or: a second expedition to Sinai in 1930. The account of this appears in 
tle same journal, vol. XXV, no. 2 (April, 1932), and to this Father Butin 
contributed a further study of “The Protosinaitic Inscriptions,” pp. 130- 
203. Again in Studies and Documents, VI, he contributed a discussion of 
two fresh inscriptions, “The New Protosinaitic Inscriptions,” pp. 31-42. 
Tese valuable monographs and other papers, ail dealing with the material 
form and the decipherment of these enigmatic documents of Northwest- 
Scmitie writing and speech, from the first half of the second millennium 
B. C., were like all Butin’s work characterized by accuracy and sobriety ; 
he was never in any doubt about the tentative nature of the proposed 
interpretations. 

in estimating the extent of Father Butin’s scholarly productivity, it must 
be remembered that he was not only Professor of Semitic Languages at the 
Catholic University: he was also a member of the graduate staff of the 
French Department, giving two or more courses a year in modern French 
literature and directing numerous dissertations; he was the overworked 
curator of the Museum of the University. Moreover, he was for many years 
Superior of the Marist Seminary and for several years Provincial of the 
Washington Province of the Marist Society, which includes the entire United 
States outside of New England. 

To know Father Butin was to love him. He combined to a rare degree 
learning and piety, administrative ability and endearing human qualities. 
His funeral in Washington was an unprecedented demonstration, revealing 
the breadth of his acquaintance, the warmth of his friends’ affection, and 
his reputation in academic and ecclesiastical circles. His place can never 
be filled. 

J. A. 


W. F. 


Some men pass out of the stream of human experience almost unnoticed, 
while others as the years pass assume heroic stature and soon become a 
legend. The quality of personality is the key to this difference. 

Father Romain Butin easily slipped into the life of the writer and those 
who were happy to be in the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem during the year 1926-1927. Previously, by an occasional meeting 
at the annual gathering of one or another of the “learned Societies,” his 
face and voice had been familiar. It was, however, in the close contacts of 
home life in the School that Father Butin was at his best. Here it was 
that the inner life was revealed and the most permanent friendships were 
formed. 

Much might be said concerning his scholarship, his knowledge of topog- 
raphy and Christian tradition, his decipherment of the Proto-Sinaitic 
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inscriptions, and his keen discrimination between things superficial ard 
essential ; but more significant than any of these were his genuine religious 
zeal, without ostentation, his great kindliness, and his capacity for genuine 
friendship. These, the homely virtues, marked the even tenor of his daily 
life throughout the year. Space forbids illustration, but in the School and 
in sister institutions, in the bazars and in places of authority, among Jew 
and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, he was held in highest esteem by all who 
knew him, and those who knew him best loved and trusted him most. 'T'o 
many Father Butin, because of his good works and genuine godliness, has 
already been enshrined in legend. 
I. G. MarrHews. 


JAMES LLEWELLYN STARKEY, EXCAVATOR OF LACHISH 


In the tragic death of James Llewellyn Starkey in the forty-third year 
of his life Palestinian archaeology has suffered a double blow, first in the 
loss of an archaeological genius, second in that of a director who was in the 
middle of the most important excavation yet undertaken in Palestine. The 
naked facts are probably familiar to many readers, but a brief recapitulation 
may be helpful to others. 

Mr. Starkey left Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish) about 4:30, January 10th, on 
his way to attend a preview of the opening of the Palestine Museum the 
following morning. He had been warned against travelling so late through 
the rugged hill-country around Hebron, but with his usual rather rash 
courage, he waited until the end of the day’s work before leaving camp. 
About half-past five, when dusk had already settled, he was stopped by 
armed bandits at a point just before the Beit Jibrin road joins the Hebron- 
Jerusalem one. The bandits ordered him out of the car, riddled him with 
bullets, and crushed his head. The car was allowed to go on and the police 
were promptly warned. Bloodhounds soon led the police to the village of 
Kharas, northwest of the point where Starkey was killed. Since the vil- 
lagers fired on the approaching investigators, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that part of the gang, at least, came from this village, which has long 
had a bad reputation for banditry. Dr. Glueck writes that Starkey had 
narrowly escaped death the week before, when his car, in which he was 
riding with two friends, came upon a newly felled telegraph pole stretched 
across the road, not far from the place where he was later killed. “ The 
driver, however, instead of stopping put on full speed, jumped the pole, 
and amidst a hail of bullets got away safely.” 

Mr. Starkey was a typically British example of a self-made genius who 
carved out a distinguished intellectual career without having passed through 
a university. In this respect he was like the Assyriologists George Smith 
and T. J. Pinches, and the archaeologists Layard and Petrie, to mention 
only a few. He possessed an extraordinary talent for organization, not only 
in obtaining support and holding interest but also in planning an excava- 
tion, building a loyal and enthusiastic staff, and dealing with the natives. 
The writer has repeatedly said that Starkey was the best field-archaeologist 
in Palestine. The work at Lachish has been better planned and engineered 
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ian any other similar undertaking, from 1890 to the present day. Our 
-oaders do not need to be told that Starkey’s discoveries at Tell ed-Duweir 
‘aye made his excavation the most important one, from the standpoint of 
‘blical history, yet launched in Palestine. The Lachish ostraca, with some 
_inety lines of legible text dating from the years 589-8 B. C., form an abso- 
‘itely unique find; it is a pity that Starkey did not live to see their final 
; ublication, which is expected any moment.t The discovery of evidence of 
+ 1e most decisive character for dating the destruction of Canaanite Lachish 
iy the Israelites in 1231 B. C. or slightly afterwards, forms a second, hardly 
joss important monument to Mr. Starkey.? As long as the Bible retains a 
hold on the hearts and minds of men, so long will the memory of James 
Llewellyn Starkey be held in respect. 

W. F. A. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF A NABATAEAN TEMPLE 
(KHIRBET ET-TANNUR) 


NELSON GLUECK 


During the first half of December, 1937, the joint expedition of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and the Transjordan 
Department of Antiquities concluded the excavations at Khirbet et-Tannfr, 
which had been previously carried on during March and April, 1937. 
Assisting the writer during most of the brief supplementary campaign were 
the Annual Professor, Dr. S. Vernon McCasland, and two students, Mr. 
(. 8. Steinbeck and Mr. W. Reed. During the last three days, Sir Flinders 
Petrie’s architect, Mr. C. Pape, joined the expedition and continued work- 
ing in Jerusalem on plans and moldings for several days after its close. 
It is a pleasure to express thanks to Sir Flinders Petrie here also, for per- 
mitting Mr. Pape to be employed for a brief period by the Kh. et-Tannir 
expedition. Ilias Tutunjian acted as chauffeur and cook. The concluding 
campaign at Khirbet et-Tanniir was made possible by the generous gift of 
Mr. Henry J. Patten, a Trustee of the Schools, who during the time of his 
visit at the Jerusalem School in September, 1937, made a special trip tu 
‘Amman to see the sculptures previously found at Khirbet et-Tannir, which 
were being displayed in the Museum at ‘Amman. 


The first part of the concluding period of work was devoted to the examination of 
the shrine in the raised inner temple-court. It had been previously determined that 
there were three distinct building periods in the history of the temple as a whole and 
of the inner shrine in particular. On the west side we had previously cleared the 

1 See tentatively BULLETIN, Nos. 58, 61, 62, 63. 

*See BuLietiIn, No. 68, pp. 23f. It should be added that the publication ot a 
hand-eopy of the hieratic text of the bowl in Jll. London News, Nov. 27, 1937, when 
compared with the faint half-tone, seems to prove quite clearly that my suggestion 
[fa-k]i-8a for the place-name was wrong. in Starkey’s report to the Palestine 
Department of Antiquities he states that Dr. Alan Gardiner (than whom none is a 
better authority) dates the script of the bowl about the time of Marniptah. This 
does not exclude a date under Siptah or Sethos II, but it effectually removes any 
lingering suspicion that the date might fall under Ramesses II, 67 years earlier. 

BULLETIN 67, p. 12. 
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small rear room which separated the wall of shrine III from that of II, which °, 
turn was built directly against the west wall of Y. Furthermore at the end of tl. 
preceding period of excavations, the stone and plaster filling had been removed fro 

between wal! IIT and wall II of the inner shrine on the north side, showing that t?. 
well-laid block-pavement of the raised inner court went under wall III. It cou 
not at the time be definitely ascertained whether the pavement was laid up to wall I/, 
or whether it continued under wall il. It was felt at the time that shrine IT ha 

been constructed first, and the pavement laid against it. This opinion has of neces- 
sity now been revised. With the exception of the base of the northeast pilaster, ti 

north wall of shrine III was removed up to the entrance of the small room opening 
from the north side and separating the west walls of shrines II and III. With tie 
removal of these stones, the paving-blocks could be seen as far as the north side of 
shrine II, and measured in their entirety. It was then decided to remove the north 
wall of shrine II. This was done, and somewhat to our surprise it was found that 
the pavement did not end against the north side of this wall, but that it went under 
it and had been laid originally against a low plinth extending along the north side 
of shrine I; part of this plinth was still in place. It was apparent then that the 
pavement of the raised inner temple preceded the construction not only of shrine Iil, 
which belonged to the Corinthianized last period of construction of the entire temple- 
complex, but that it also preceded the better built shrine II, which belonged to the 
middle period of construction, characterized by pure Nabataean capitals. No proof 
could be adduced to show how long before the construction of shrine II the fine stone 
pavement with its well cut rectangular blocks had been laid, but there could be no 
doubt that the pavement had existed for some time before it was thought necessary 
to build shrine II. The north wall of shrine I was entirely exposed and was found 
to be constructed of well dressed limestone blocks set in a plaster formed of lime and 
crushed pottery which gave it a reddish tinge. This type of lime plaster remained in 
general use throughout the succeeding periods. Originally, at the bottom of the east 
end of the north wall of shrine I were two stones with molded bases set over the 
plinth. The angle block of the molded base at the northeast end was missing, but the 
complementary one was found at the southeast end of the south wall of shrine I. 
The entire east wall of shrine I had been destroyed, with the exception of part of the 
east side of the molded angle-block at the southeast corner, and a few stones of the 
wall-facing above it. It was evident that the molded base continued along the south 
side of shrine I just as far as on the north side, and that it had returned at least part 
way, if not all the way, from either corner along the east, front side. The molded 
base on the east, front side rested on a shallow plinth, against which the pavement 


was laid on the east side. 


The original shrine was a small simple structure, measuring 1.45 by 
1.38m. It is difficult to say when it was first built. It is probable that 
Jebel et-Tannir enjoyed a local and considerable sanctity even before the 
advent of the Nabataeans. No earlier remains, however, have been found. 
The building operations during the various reconstructions and enlarge- 
ments of the Nabataean temple-complex on the comparatively small, fairly 
flat area on top of the steep Jebel et-Tannir were so extensive, that what 
with the necessity of sinking foundations, smoothing out uneven parts of — 
the surface, and building up levels, all earlier remains which the rains may 
not have carried away would have been well-nigh obliterated. A small 
crude animal figurine was found in one of the rooms on the south side of 
the temple, which might possibly have been handed down somehow or other 
froin an earlier period. It seems too crude to be Nabataean and has affini- 
ties in general workmanship with figurines of Early Iron II coming from 
ner Buseirah (Biblical Bosgrah).* It is, however, impossible to date the 
crude figurine, which may possibly even be post-Nabataean, although th:t 


? PEQ, Oct. 1937, pp. 253-5. 
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-ppears unlikely to us. In the same room where the figurine was found, 
‘iy a coin belonging to Antiochus the Great. It certainly furnishes no 
roof that a shrine existed on Jebel et-Tanniir as early as the beginning of 
he second century B. C., but there is at least a remote possibility that some 
arly pilgrim may have dropped it there. 

Several reasons impel us to believe that Jebel et-Tannfir was a sacred site 
vom very nearly the beginning of Nabataean history in southern Trans- 
rdan, if not indeed earlier. It seems to have the force almost of a law, 

-o frequently does it occur in Nabataean Transjordan, that Early Iron J-II 
-ites in Edom and Moab were reoccupied by the Nabataeans, who either 
|.uilt directly over the earlier site or frequently next to it. Inasmuch, how- 
cver, as the Nabataean occupation of southern Transjordan was much more 
extensive than any preceding one, there are many Nabataean sites which 
were built completely anew by them, and it is possible that they could have 
been the first to use Jebel et-Tannir for a sacred place. On the other hand, 
it is well known that mountain-tops have been favored for sacred sites from 
early antiquity on.* It must be borne in mind that besides the temple on 
the top of Jebel et-Tannir there were no buildings of any kind. The site 
was completely devoted to the temple, and no more appropriate abode for 
Hadad, for instance, could have been selected. The temple on Jebel et- 
T'anntr was primarily a pilgrimage-place, as indeed it most probably was 
even before the first simple Nabataean shrine was erected there. Situated 
is it is in a triangle formed by the confluence of wudydn, one of which, the 
Wadi Hesa (River Zered) has a perennial flow of water, dominating the 
extraordinarily rich site of ‘Aineh with its remarkable springs and its early 
settlements going back to Early Bronze III, hemmed in by, or rather per- 
haps marking a dividing point between the high, rich plateaus of Moab and 
Edom, within a stone’s throw of the great south-north highway which was 
demonstrably used from the Early Bronze Age onwards, and which passed 
under its brow, it seems well-nigh impossible for Jebel et-Tannir not to 
have been a sacred mountain from periods long preceding the Nabataean. 
In other words, the Nabataeans did not choose the mountain, but the 
mountain, so to speak, chose the Nabataeans. 

But would not the larger temple at Khirbet edh-Dherih * about six kilo- 
meters to the south of Khirbet et-Tannir up the Wadi La‘abin,® and the 
great temple-site ® at Dhat-Ras surmounting a rise at the south end of the 
Moabite plateau, which is visible for miles around, and which is only a few 
kilometers from the point where the steep descent begins down into the 
Wadi Hesa, have sufficed for the religious needs of the Nabataeans, were 
there not a compelling reason for the construction of yet another temple on 
Jebel et-Tannir? That compelling reason, we believe, was the age-old 
sanctity of the site, which attracted the Nabataeans to it with an irresistible 
force. Both the temples at Khirbet edh-Dherih and at Dhat-Ras were in 


* Cook, Zeus I, pp. 117-123; AJA XLI: 3 (1937), pp. 425-7. 

“Annual XV, pp. 101-2; RB 46, pp. 404. 411, n. 1. 

* Although the shortened forms WAdi el-‘Abin and Wadi La‘abin are the designa- 
tions commonly heard, the form Wadi La‘abini can also be heard; cf. BULLETIN 67, 
p. 19, n. 48; RB 46 (1937), p. 411, n. 1. 

°RB 45, pp. 249-50; 46, p. 416. 
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thickly-settled sites. We should not be at all surprised if, sometime, trac: 
of a Nabataean temple were found at ‘Aineh. The building of moder, 
*‘Aineh and the intensive cultivation carried on in the irrigated and terrace | 
fields around it have resulted in the almost complete destruction of 2’! 
ancient structures there. Kh. edh-Dherih owed its position to the stron 
springs that still make the cultivation of large parts of the Wadi La‘abin 
possible. The temple there, with its Corinthianizing capitals and the lioi- 
sculpture and thunderbolt still visible on the surface, belongs to the lat 
period of the temple-complex at Kh. et-Tannfir. Excavations there will, 
however, in all probability reveal substructures of earlier periods conteni- 
porary with the earlier periods of Kh. et-Tannfir. Dhat-Ras is a very large 
Nabataean-Roman settlement, where too because of its location on the rise 
visible for many miles round about, a temple or sacred place may have 
existed in pre-Nabataean times. At Khirbet et-Tannir, however, a per- 
manent village-settlement, springs, and fertile fields are utterly absent. 
The water-supply was taken care of by a large cistern on the slope below 
the north side of the temple area, and water could always be brought up 
from the Wadi Hesa, as ours was. We may answer our question with regard 
to the Nabataean temples at Khirbet edh-Dherih and Dhat Ras by saying 
that under normal circumstances these two temples, with the possible addi- 
tion of a third at ‘Aineh, would easily have taken care of all the religious 
needs of the local inhabitants. The existence of yet another temple at 
Khirbet et-Tanntir, coupled with the fact that there was never anything 
but a temple on the entire site, points to an extraordinary reason for its 
existence. That reason, as we have already pointed out, lies in the admirable 
location of the isolated mountain site of Jebel et-Tannfir." The god of the 
heavens, Ba‘alshamén-Hadad, with his thunderbolt, could have found no 
more suitable location for a sanctuary devoted to him and his consort, 
Atargatis. 

What the first Nabataean caravans may have seen on Jebel et-Tanniir, 
as they traversed the “ king’s highway ” * from Arabia to Syria, and made 
one of their halts by Jebel et-Tannir, is a matter of pure conjecture. The 
site may have enjoyed a pre-Nabataean sanctity or perhaps it had a sacred 
dolmen or even a counterpart of the Bali‘ah stele. As caravans increased 
in number, and more and more settlements sprung up, they may have erected 
a small Nabataean altar on the top of the highest point of Jebel et-Tanniir. 
Knowing as we do now that by the third quarter of the first century B.C." 
the Nabataeans had a developed architecture, it seems reasonable to assume 
that at least by the beginning of the first century B.C. the Nabataeans 
were already building stone houses.’ By that time they were cultivating 
the vine and tilling their fields for cereal crops, and offering first-fruits to 
fertility-gods, and building shrines in their honor. We believe that some 
time in the early first century B.C. shrine I was constructed at Khirbet 
et-Tanniir, probably replacing a simple altar. To judge from the débris of 


7 RB 46, p. 415. 
* Annual XIV, pp. 3-4; XV, pp. 3. 188; BULLETIN 65, p. 12. 


* RB 46, p. 414; Annual XIV, pp. 53-56. 
10 AJA XLI (1937), p. 374; Butler, Syria II A, p. 370. 
1L AJA XLI (1937), p. 363; Strabo, Geography, XVI, 4, 18. 
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vain offerings and small animal sacrifices from the two later shrines, one 

.ay assume that similar offerings were brought during the period of the 

rst shrine. This shrine was much used and carefully preserved. When 

ne of the stone blocks in the bottom course of the north wall of shrine I 

mehow or other got broken, the remaining parts were carefully reinforced 
\-ith thick lime plaster. Indeed one of the main characteristics of the entire 

mple-complex in general, and of the small inner shrine *” in particular, 
\.as the great respect entertained in each period of reconstruction or enlarge- 
vient for the remains of the preceding period. Shrine I was probably the 
central point of a temple-area whose rough rubble walls were partly reused 
in later periods. It cannot now be ascertained whether or not the space 
around shrine I was already paved, but it is not unlikely, especially inas- 
much as already in period I the entire shrine-court was raised on a founda- 
tion of solidly packed rubble. This served the double purpose of furnishing 
a level area and of elevating the shrine-court above the levels of the outer 
courts in conformity with a scheme which, we shall see, generally prevailed 
in contemporary, related temples. Already in the masonry work of shrine I, 
the drafting with lines of cutting at a 45° angle, which is generally recog- 
nized as being typically Nabataean,’* makes its appearance. It is to be seen 
on the exposed top of the remaining block of the molded base on the north 
side of shrine I. 

A considerable period after the construction of shrine I and some time 
before the construction of shrine II, perhaps in the third quarter of the 
first century B. C., the shrine had apparently so grown in importance and 
popularity and wealth, corresponding to the rapid development of the 
Nabataean kingdom as a whole, that a well made dressed-stone pavement 
was laid in the raised inner temple-area around shrine I. It is obvious 
that the shrine itself was considered of the utmost sanctity, not to be touched 
in any way so long as it held together. The laying of the pavement around 
the simple box-like shrine (or altar-basis) may be compared to the con- 
struction of the Dome of the Rock around the Holy Rock; the Rock goes 
back to antiquity, having been preserved almost intact in its rough irregu- 
larity. A better example perhaps may be the Meccan Ka‘ba, which is built 
of layers of gray stone, with the black stone built into the wall at its eastern 
corner and with an open paved court-yard built around it. Indeed the inner 
box-like shrine of Kh. Tanntir, which in each succeeding period was simply 
encased in a larger box, so to speak, may hark back for the idea of its origin 
to the sacred betyls familiar to the Nabataeans from Arabia, the land of 
their origin. 

The two later shrines, each superimposed over the preceding one, were solidly filled, 
and had flat tops on which, probably, in the respective periods a separate altar stood. 
‘he shrines of periods II and III were thus really bases for the altars they supported, 
with staircases leading up to the tops of the shrines,—in period II on the west side, 
and in period III on the south side. Shrine I was also solidly filled and had a flat 
top, on which a separate altar may have stood. The present height of shrine I above 


its plinth is about 1.40 m., and its original height was not much more. A staircase 
may not therefore have been necessary. At any rate, no traces of a staircase are at 


12 BULLETIN 67, p. 8, fig. 3. 
18 RB 41 (1932), pp. 595-7, Pl. XTX, 2. 
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present visible, but perhaps if the west and south walls of shrine I were as full: 
exposed as the north wall has been, traces of such steps might be found. The nort’ 
face of shrine I has already been exposed in order to determine its exact relationshi 
to the north walls of shrines II and III and to the pavement of the inner temp! 

court. However, in order to preserve intact as much of this monument as possib! 

we have no intention of removing the other walls in order to expose the west a1 

south faces of shrine I. 

The east, front wall of shrine I was found to have been almost completely destroye 
Inside it was a conglomerate filling of rubble and débris of burnt-offerings of gra 
and small animals. Two periods could be distinguished in this filling, because 1.3 1 
above the bottom of the débris which extended lower than the base of the plinth, was 
a distinct stratum of hard packed earth and lime, above which another packing «/ 
similar débris was found. Dr. Fisher has suggested that the débris, partaking 
part of the character of foundation offerings, was piled inside the shrine as its walls 
were built up. Whether or not any figures of deities were placed on the plinth in 
front of shrine I on the east side will be discussed in the full report on the excaya- 
tions. The shrine is at present oriented 1° 30’ S. of E. In this connection, the pro} 
lem arose as to the orientation of the shrines at the time of their construction, 
beginning with shrine I. In answer to a letter from Dr. Fisher in which this problem 
was posed, Prof. 8S. A. Brown, Director of the observatory of the American University 
of Beirut, wrote as follows: 

“... concerning the magnetic declination between Tafileh and Kerak, I have a 
report from M. Chevrier of our faculty. ... He says that without rather detailed 
knowledge of the geology of the region, and especially of the presence of volcanic rock 
(basalt), it would be unsafe to assume an extrapolated value, except as a very rough 
approximation. Such a guess would lead him to expect a declination of 1° or 2° 
East.” As a matter of fact there is a very large basalt outcrop on the other side of 
Wadi Hesa almost opposite Jebel et-Tanntr, and numerous other basalt areas in the 

_ Vicinity. Prof. Brown quotes M. Chevrier further: “It is very much more difficult 
to know the value at the beginning of our era.... We have to make an exceedingly 
large extrapolation to calculate the declination at the beginning of our era, and such 
a value is almost worthless. However, if we assume that in the same time there has 
been no geological disturbance, the value should be approximately the same as now.” 


The importance of the original orientation of the successive shrines at 
Khirbet et-T'annir approximately to the east (perhaps due east), is immedi- 
ately apparent to the student of religions, particularly in the ancient Near 
East. One need but call to mind the orientation of the eastern gate of the 
temple at Jerusalem, so built that on the days of the spring and fall equi- 
noxes the first rays of the rising sun, heralding the advent of the Glory of 
God, could penetrate into the Holy of Holies.‘* The full implications of 
the eastern orientation of Khirbet et-Tanntr during the history of its various 
temples will be dwelt upon in the final report of the excavations.?° 

Up to approximately the third quarter of the first century B. C., shrine | 


** Morgenstern, The Calendars of Ancient Israel, HUCA X, p. 5, n. 3; “ The Gates 
of Righteousness,” HUCA VI, pp. 16-37. 

+5 In connection with our suggestion, BULLETIN 67, p. 14, that the counter-clockwise 
and clockwise halves of the zodiac panel encircling the Tyche relief found at Kh. 
et-Tannir may signify the Nabataean observance of a New Year in the spring and 


another in the autumn, we should like merely to point out here that an attempt was a 
made, as Morgenstern, HUCA X, pp. 3. 5. 81. 83-6. 103. 107. 147, has pointed out, st 
in late post-exilie Biblical legislation to transfer the New Year’s day from VII/1 to al 
I/l. The attempt was unsuccessful, but the calendar struggle persisted practically Cc 


to the beginning of the first century B.C., and for quite a long period two different 
calendar systems seem to have existed simultaneously, ef. Ex. 12, 2; 40, 2. 17; Lev. 
25, 20-22; Ezra 6, 15 with Lev. 25, 3-7; cf. May, “The Departure of the Glory «f 
Yahweh,” JBL LVI (Dec. 1937), p. 309. 
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ith the subsequently built pavement around it continued in use. Then it 
ecame necessary either to rebuild shrine I, which may have been damaged 
, an earthquake to the extent of its east front side being destroyed and its 
orth side leaning dangerously outward (not to speak of the other two sides 
hich cannot be examined at present), or to build a completely new shrine 
round and over it. The latter was actually done. None of the building 
‘ones of shrine I were reused, nor was any part of its remaining walls 
impered with in any way, partly, we believe, because of the reverence in 
«hich it was held, and partly because it was used architecturally as the core 
cf the new structure. It is impossible to say exactly when the pavement 
paced against shrine [ was laid, but it is possible to say that there is a close 
relationship between it and shrine IJ. The masonry work on the pavement 
ilocks and the general size of the blocks are completely unlike the workman- 
ship and materials in shrine I, but closely related to those in shrine IT. 
Indeed, before this concluding period of excavations, we had every reason 
to believe that the pavement was contemporary with shrine II. It was only 
when the north wall of shrine II was removed, as we have already noted, 
that it became apparent that the pavement went under this wall up to the 
plinth of shrine II. It seems altogether impossible that the builders of 
shrine II first laid the pavement and then put the walls of their shrine over 
it. Had they not already had the pavement, they would most probably have 
sunk the walls of their comparatively heavy shrine considerably below the 
pavement level. As it was, the paving blocks under the pilaster bases of 
the east and west corners of the north side of shrine II were depressed 
below their proper level by reason of the weight above them. To the period 
of the second shrine and the fairly elaborate temple-complex built up around 
it there belongs, we believe, the inscription dated 7 B.C. This dedicatory 
inscription on a stone block of the general type of shrine and temple II was 
imbedded originally in a wall. Exactly which building or monument it 
commemorated is not known. There is the possibility, which we however 
doubt, that it commemorated the building of shrine II itself. Another 
dressed stone, which too was imbedded originally in a wall, seems to bear 
a somewhat similar legend, as determined by Pére Savignac.'® 
We do not believe that the dated inscription-block dedicated to R’°S ‘YN 
L'BN was originally in a nymphaeum at the source of the spring, which is 
to be identified with el-‘Aineh,’* and that it was later used in building or 
repairing the temple, as Albright has suggested.** There is much reason to 
believe that stones were dragged away from the ruins of the temple, but 
there is no reason to believe that second-hand building-blocks, whether 
inscribed or not, were brought from elsewhere and used in the construction 
or repair of the temple during one of its building periods. The entire 
nature of the very careful construction of the temple at Khirbet et-Tannir 
in period II in particular precludes the possibility of such haphazard con- 
struction. The presence of another inscribed stone with a related legend 
also, it seems to us, militates still further against the dated inscriptions 
coming from any other place except Khirbet et-Tannir itself. Just as, for 


* RB 46, p. 410. 
7 Annual XV, pp. 102-4. 
+S BULLETIN 67, p. 14. 
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instance, a Baal can have a local name such as Baal Gad, Baal Hermon 
Baal Peor,’® Baal Safén (Zeus Kasios),?° so perhaps the name of the deit 
R’S ‘YN L‘BN was fixed in part by the district of La‘abin, in which Jeb: 

et-Tanntir was situated.*! Similarly, the name of the Nabataean deity 

Shara was determined by his relationship to the mountain-range and platea 

of southern Transjordan known as the Jebel Shara (Shera).** In the nam 

Dhat Ras, there may be similarly reflected the name of the goddess of tha 

particular landmark, as Savignac has suggested, dhat being the feminin 

equivalent of dhi.?* Dhat Ras may then be the local equivalent of Atargat: 

(Allat),°* to whom a temple may have been dedicated there. Jebel et-Tannti 

we suggest, was known originally as Mt. La‘abin. It was the Mt. Nebo, 
or the Mt. Sinai, or the Mt. Seir of this district and was the residence © 

the God of La‘abin, the La‘abin Source of Waters. It was this deity who 
had provided the springs at ‘Aineh, those at edh-Dherih a few kilometers 
up the Wadi La‘aban, and furthermore the perennial waters of the Wadi 
Hesa (River Zered) flowing between. RS ‘YN L‘'BN was both the god o/ 
the sacred mountain and the god of fertility. We wonder if there may noi 
be a close relationship in type, however far in time and space and form they 
are removed from one another, between R’S ‘YN L'BN and ’Al’éyan Baal 
of Ugarit, each the source of waters and dependent vegetation and each 
associated with a sacred mountain.*® Indeed, it is not necessary to go very 
far afield to find a parallel to RS ‘YN L‘BN. In the theophany of the 
God of Sinai, which we have dealt with elsewhere,?™ there is pictured the 
same type of mountain-god, who is the source of waters. In connection 
with the appearance of the God of Sinai, the heavens shook and the clouds 
dropped water. Dr. Maisler called my attention to this similarity. 


After exposing the north wall of shrine I, the long narrow room on the south side 
of the temple, the excavation of which had been started during the previous cam- 
paign, was completely cleared. It was originally planned evidently to be used for 
the same purpose as the rooms on the north side, which were typical triclinia. One 


211, 17+ 12 73 33; 6: Ju. 3, Chr. 5, 23: Nu; 25; 3. 5; Dt. 4, 3; 
Ps. 106, 28; Hos. 9, 10; BULLETIN 60, p. 19; RB 46, p. 415. 

°° Kissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios u. d. Durchzug der Israeliten durchs Meer, 
pp. 1ff.; OLZ, Dec. 1937, cols. 724-5. 

*1 RB 46, pp. 410-412. 

* Cf. Albright, JBL 1935, p. 204, and BULLETIN 62, p. 30, where he refers also to 
the Ugaritic d-P’id; Annual XV, pp. 62-6; RB 46, p. 413; Kammerer, Petra et la 
Nabateéne, p. 395. 

°*8 RB 46, pp. 413, n. 3; 416. 

** RB 41, p. 593; 43, p. 586; 44, p. 266; 46, p. 413. 416. 

*5 Montgomery and Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological Terts, Text A, 1. 16: 
col. I, 29; B, col. V, 85. 117; p. 87; Eissfeldt, op. cit., pp. 3-7. 9. 22; OLZ, Dec. 1937. 
col. 723; Virolleaud, La montagne du nord in Babyloniaca XVII, pp. 145-7; (with 
regard to Virolleaud’s repeated incorrect identification of the *Udm in the Poem of 
Keret with Edom, p. 150, cf. Glueck, in Annual XV, pp. 118-19. 138; The Boundaries 
of Edom in HUCA X, pp. 141-57; The Theophany of the God of Sinai, in JAOS 56, 
pp. 462-71; Albright, BULLETIN 63, p. 32; De Vaux, in RB 46, pp. 539-40) ; Albright, 
BULLETIN 46, pp. 16-19; AJSL, Oct. 1936, p. 9; Annual VI, pp. 45-6; Dussaud, Les 
Découvertes de Ras Shamra et VAncien Testament, pp. 53. 65. 69-81. 93. It is inte: 
esting in this connection that in the Zeus-temple on Jebel él-Aqra (mons Casius), 
a Nabataean inscription was found containing the name of Zeus Casius; cf. Eissfeldt, 
op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

*« JAOS 56, pp. 462-71. 
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of the rooms on the north side with its finely paved stone-block floor, its facing walls 
mstructed of finely coursed and dressed limestone blocks, and the benches with 
‘hated edges on three sides of the room and extending back to the strong supporting 
‘ubble walls, gives an excellent example of what the long room on the south side 
ogether with the two rooms west of it must originally have looked like, or perhaps 
ther were intended to look like but never completed. This long, narrow room, 
y hose inside dimensions measure 21 by 4.25 meters, together with the two smaller 
-ooms west of it, extended along the entire south side of the temple-complex. The 
hill slopes abruptly to the south, with a resultant slope in the original sub-floor 
jevels of these rooms; and furthermore the long room slopes abruptly to the east, 
ith the result that if stone-block floors had been laid in it, they must have been on 
hree separate levels. The inner west and south walls are faced with well coursed 
aud dressed limestone blocks, with the rubble foundation-wall underneath the good 
{acing on the south side steadily rising, until the wall breaks off near its eastern end, 
The usual supporting rubble wall forming the outside of these rooms can also be 
clearly traced for a little more than half its length before it breaks off. The south- 
eastern corner of this room must at one time have been solidly built up, but the 
extremely steep corner of the hillside beneath it must have given away and carried 
the southeastern corner of the room with it. In the east end of the room in an early 
post-Nabataean period, before the room became filled with débris, squatters built a 
rude fireplace composed of fallen building blocks and a pillar drum. In the débris, 
near the northeastern end of the room another Zeus-Hadad head was found showing 
Hellenistic-Parthian influences (Figure). Particularly interesting was the strongly- 
built north side of the room, which was in reality the south foundation wall of the 
outer east court. The height of this wall, which in its upper courses contained 
huilding-blocks with drafting typical of the third period, beneath the level of the 
south platform of the outer east court, was 110.5 cm. near its west end, 171 cm. near 
the middle, and 226 cm. at its east end. It showed clearly what lengths the Naba- 
taeans had to go to, to build up a level area on which to lay the pavement of the 
outer east court. No entrances could be seen from the outer east court into this 
room, With the exception of one at its west end. It may be that this room was never 
completed, just as there is some reason to believe that not all of the rest of the 
temple-complex in period III was completed before some catastrophe, perhaps an 
earthquake, befell the entire site. 


Even if this long room were never completed, it, together with the two 
rooms west of it, must have been intended for the same kind of triclinia 
which were found in much better condition on the north side of the temple- 
court. These triclinia are important for a number of reasons. They furnish 
us with knowledge concerning the ritual observed at Khirbet et-Tannir, 
according to which feasting (probably after sacrificing and partly on the 
sacrifices) must have played a very prominent réle. These triclinia are 
directly related to the triclinia commonly found in Petra,?* and indicate 
the closest relationship between the rituals of Petra and Tannfir. The only 
difference between the triclinia of these two places is that at Petra the 
benches were cut out of the soft sandstone, while at Tannfir they were con- 
structed of well dressed and coursed building-blocks. It seems likely that 
triclinia will be found in other Nabataean sites. The general adoption of 
triclinia by the Nabataeans, coupled with the common occurrence of triclinia 
in Syria, in such places as Antioch, Dura-Europos, and Khirbet Semrin 77 


** Dalman, Petra und seine Felsheiligtiimer, pp. 89. 110-14. 159. 162. 235. 247. 291- 
3. 298. 349; Briinnow and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia I, pp. 206. 240. 279; 
Kennedy, Petra, pp. 25. 34. 45. 52-3. 64. 73-4; Robinson, The Sarcophagus of an 
Ancient Civilization, pp. 116. 139-40. 144. 412. 

*? Campbell, in AJA XLIi: 1; Baur, Rostovtzeff, Bellinger, Dura-Europos III, pp. 
5. 19-20; Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, p. 178; Schlumberger, in JDAI 50 (1935), cols. 
607-610; BULLETIN 67, p. 13. 
15 
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(and also in the temple of the Syrian gods at Delos, dated to the secon 

half of the second century B. C.),°* points to the widely prevailing practic: 
of the celebration of the cult-meal in the ancient Near East also during th» 
first centuries B.C. and A.D. The question as to where the Nabataea: ; 
obtained the idea of the triclinia must be left for a future discussion. VW > 


Zeus-Hadad of late type found in December, 1937. 


feel that extensive excavations in Petra will reveal more similarities between 
it and Khirbet et-Tannfir, and particularly in the form of sculptures of go's 
and goddesses. The discovery by the expedition of the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt, whose headquarters are now located at the America! 
School in Jerusalem, of a plaster model of an excellently fashioned head.” 
indicates probably the presence of many other sculptures there. It is diffi 
cult to believe that the pantheon of gods discovered at Khirbet et-Tannti: 


°8 Schlumberger, in JDAI 50 (1935), col. 610. 

29 Ellis, in Syro-Egypt 3 (1938), ed. by Sir Flinders Petrie; cf. Glueck, “ Archae: 
logical Research in Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria during 1937,” in AJA XLII: ! 
under Petra; Dalman, op. cit., p. 71. 
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hould be so completely missing from Petra, where at present we know only 
‘ the Dushara-niches. The Dushara-niches do not seem to occur at Khirbet 
t-Tannir. 

In addition to pointing out the connection between the triclinia of Khirbet 

t-Tannfr with those of Petra, one may point out the striking relationship 
f the temple plan of Tannfir, with its outer east-court, low platform on 
‘orth and south sides, steps rising to a raised inner level supporting a shrine 
m which an altar may have rested, to the Great High Place *° of Zibb ‘Atif 
it Petra. This high-place is 1) built on a mountain-top; 2) its outer east- 
court, which is a large triclinium, is sloped to drain off the rain-water ;* 
>) it is oriented east; 4) there is an altar-base in the outer east-court; 
\) steps lead up to a raised altar-block (which Dalman interprets as a 
“ Gottesthron ”).°° It seems to us that these similarities are too striking 
io be accidental and that the general plan conforms to a significant arrange- 
ment which was purposed and will in all probability be found to be wide- 
spread. It is interesting in this connection to read the description of the 
temple at Hierapolis in Lucian’s De Dea Syria: ** 

“ As for the temple, it looks to the rising sun. In appearance and in workmanship, 
it is like the temples which they build in Ionia; the foundation rises from the earth 
to the space of two fathoms, and on this rests the temple. The ascent to the temple 
is built of wood and not particularly wide; as you mount, even the great hall exhibits 
a wonderful spectacle and it is ornamented with golden doors. ... But the temple 
within is not uniform. A speciai sacred shrine is reared within it; the ascent to this 
likewise is not steep ** (italics are mine), nor is it fitted with doors, but is entirely 
open as you approach it. The great temple is open to all; the sacred shrine to the 
priests alone and not to all even of these, but only to those who are deemed nearest 
to the gods and who have charge of the entire administration of the sacred rites. 
In this shrine are placed the statues, one of which is Hera, the other Zeus, though 
they call him by another name. Both of these are golden, both are sitting; Hera is 
supported by lions, Zeus is sitting on bulls... .” 


One may furthermore call attention to the general parallelism to the plans 
of the temple discussed above,** furnished by the plan of the Temple of 
Ramm, which has been dated to the first half of the second century A. D. 
Particularly related to the raised inner shrines of these temples is the cella 
of the Ramm temple, which is raised above the floor.*° The excavators of 
the Temple of Ramm have correctly pointed out that it includes “une idée 
domestique et une idée religieuse encore plus évidente.” There is, however, 
some question as to the correctness of their statement that the temple “ est 
incorporé dans une maison, car rien ne suggére la pensée qu’il puisse étre 
entouré par autre chose qu’un édifice domestique.” ** We suggest that the 


*° Savignac, “ Le Haut Lieu de Pétra,” in RB XII (1903), pp. 280-88; Robinson, 
op. eit., p. 116; Dalman, op. cit., pp. 157-169. 

*1 BULLETIN 67, p. 9. 

*2 Robinson, op. cit., pp. 126. 128; Dalman, op. cit., pp. 159. 163. 166-9. 

38 Ed. Strong and Garstang, pp. 69-70. 

Op. eit., p. 45, fig. 6, and n. 10, in which Garstang points out that the outer 
-ourt of the temple at Byblos was approached by steps and that its inner sanctuary 
vas raised by a further flight of steps. 

8° Savignac and Horsfield, Le Temple de Ramm, in RB 44 (1935), pp. 270-8; Pls. 
VIII, XI. 

5° RB 44, pp. 249, fig. 2; 273. 

°7 RB 44, p. 275. 
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apparently domestic arrangement of the side and rear rooms ** was also : 
part of the temple plan. It seems possible that these rooms may have bee 
used for ritual-banquets, in much the same way as the triclinia of Pet) 
and Kh. et-Tanntr, even though there are no traces of banquet-benche. . 
In addition to the raised cella and the possibility that the side rooms ma 
have been used for ritual purposes, there must be taken into account t! 
discovery in the ruins at Ramm of a broken statuette of a seated goddes:, 
clothed with a long tunic, around the bottom of which there is coiled a sei 
pent( ?), according to the excavators. They have suggested that the statuet 
may represent a form of Allat. Seyrig considers it to be a representation 
of Tyche.*® It is possible of course that the statuette was really found in ; 
private house, but it seems to us that it is yet another indication that the 
entire structure must be considered a temple. The altars and betyls found,’ 
and the Nabataean inscription referring to the “ Great Goddess,” *! give 
still further evidence that the structure at Ramm was a completely non- 
domestic edifice. The fact that the Temple of Ramm was oriented east by 
south, and not east, may be due to the necessity of hewing the space for the 
temple partly out of the rock of the hill against which it was built.” 


A REVOLUTION IN THE CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT 
WESTERN ASIA 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


In the October BULLETIN the writer discussed some of the new problems 
raised by the extraordinary discoveries of Parrot and Dossin at Mari, 
modern Tell el-Hariri on the Middle Euphrates. Among these problems is 
that of the relative chronology of Babylonia and Assyria, with which is 
inseparably connected the question of absolute chronology before 1500 B. (. 
Now M. Francois Thureau-Dangin has published a paper? which unex- 
pectedly settles the question of relative chronology and brings that of 
absolute dating so near solution that we need not hesitate to offer a 
reconstructed system for the period between 3000 and 1500 B.C. 

From Thureau-Dangin’s publication we learn that the reign of Shamshi- 
Adad I of Assyria was definitely contemporary with the beginning of the 
reign of Hammurabi of Babylon. We also learn that Shamshi-Adad’s father, 
the Western Semite Ilé-kabkabu, was contemporary with Yagid-Lim of Mari 


8° RB 44, 

3° RB 44, pp. 3. 

4° RB 44, pp. 255-60, figs. 9. 10. 12-14. 

“1 RB 44, 

“RB 44, p. 274, Pl. VII. [The same uncertainty in orientation appears in the 
Conway High Place at Petra, excavated in 1934; see my account of this undertaking 
in BULLETIN 57, 18-26. The complex history of this shrine offers some excellent 
parallels to the history of Khirbet et-Tannfr, as will be indicated in my definitive 
report on this excavation which is to appear in QDAP.—W. F. A.] 

1 Revue d’Assyriologie, XXXIV (1937), 135-9. 
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ud that Shamshi-Adad himself was contemporary with Yagid-Lim’s son 
‘akhdun-Lim, whom he defeated, making his own son, Yasmakh-Adad, 
iceroy of Mari. Further, Yasmakh-Adad was succeeded by Zimri-Lim, son 

f Yakhdun-Lim, probably not long after Shamshi-: \dad’s death (which 
‘ook place shortly after the tenth year of Hammurabi). 

Our only basis for a solid chronological structure now turns out to be the 
‘ata given by two Assyrian kings of the thirteenth os B. C., Shalmaneser 

(c. 1280-1250) and Tukulti-Ninurta I (cir. 1250-1215).2. The former 

tates that Shamshi-Adad lived 580 years before his time and the latter 
»laces lushuma of Assyria 780 years earlier (one copy 720 years). Follow- 
ng Weidner’s plausible interpretation of Shalmaneser I’s further statement 
chat Erishu, son of Ilushuma, ruled 159 years before Shamshi-Adad I, this 
period may be considered as ending at the beginning of Shamshi-Adad’s 
veign while the 580 years were calculated from its end. On this computation 
the end of Shamshi-Adad’s reign would fall about 1860 B.C. and the be- 
ginning of his rule can be placedtentatively about 1880, or a little earlier. 
The accession of Hammurabi would then have to be dated about 1870 B.C. 
Of course, these dates stand or fall with the accuracy of the chronological 
computations of the Middle-Assyrian scribes. Since, however, the Assyrians 
possessed lists of the annual eponyms by whom their documents were dated 
aud their chronological calculations made, it is not likely that the numbers are 
appreciably wrong, especially since the new synchronisms yield a Babylonian 
chronology which seems to be minimal. 

Taking the new Assyrian date for Hammurabi’s reign as a basis, we find 
that the First Dynasty of Babylon must have lasted from cir. 1970 to cir. 
i670 B.C., i.e. some eighty years later than the latest hitherto proposed 
date. The reason for the preference for high chronology on the part of 
scholars has been that the Babylonian chronographers of later times assigned 
a duration of 5763 years to the Third Dynasty of Babylon, the Cossaean 
(Kassite) period, and that the beginning of this dynasty unquestionably 
followed the end of the First Dynasty, either with or without an inter- 
regnum during which all Babylonia was held by the southern kings of the 
Second Dynasty. If we take the recently established low date for the end 
of the Third Dynasty, cir. 1150 B.C.,* we still find an overlap of over 
sixty years. It follows that Langdon* and the writer were right in con- 
sidering the number 576 as exaggerated, though Langdon’s suggested re- 
duction to 466 years may be too great. A reduction by one sos to 516 years 
seems most plausible, especially since the beginning of the dynasty (again 
assuming that the later Babylonian scribes possessed precise knowledge of 
the sequence and the regnal years of the first Cossaean kings, which is 
doubtful) would then fall just after the end of the First Dynasty. ; 

The following chronological table will illustrate the approximate chro- 
nology of Babylonia in the third millennium. 


* For these dates ef. BULLETIN, No. 67, p. 29, n. 16. For general treatments of 
Assyrian chronology see especially Weidner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, IV (1927), 
1-17, and Bilabel, Geschichte (1927), pp. 329 ff. 
*This date is based on a combination of the regnal years given by the new 
Khorsabad list with the synchronisms established by Weidner, Archiv, IV, 213 ff. 
*See Langdon, Fotheringham, Schoch, The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga (1928), 


pp. 88 ff., especially p- 90, n. 10. 
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of the Early Dynastic Age. 3000 B.C. 


Royal Tombs of 27th century 
Third Dynasty of Ur... .. . .  .. ‘¢. 2210-2100 
Dynasties of Isin and Larsa . . .~ ce. 2100— 
First Dynasty of Babylon TO 


This drastic reduction of dates carries us even farther than Weidner ; 
minimal chronology of 1929, according to which the Dynasty of Accad 
assigned the date "2528-2348 B. C2 However, the writer is of the — 
that Weidner telescoped his earlier chronology to an unnecessary extent, 
the earlier dates are not reduced as much as would be required if we lewere| 
all his 1929 dates by ninety years each.® 

The new chronology eliminates a great many strains and lags which the 
writer has hitherto assumed in comparing archaeological material from thie 
Mesopotamian basin with that from the Egyptian sphere of influence. For 
instance, the fixed cultural synchronism between the latest predynastic 
Egypt (cir. 31st-30th centuries) and the late Warka-Jemdet Nasr period 
in Babylonia (cir. 33rd-30th centuries) now corresponds to a chronological 
one as well. The Dynasty of Accad corresponds to the Pyramid Age ( Fourthi- 
Fifth Dynasties) in Egypt. The discovery of Babylonian cylinder -seals of 
Ur-III type in an Egyptian deposit at Tid from the reign of Amenemmes 
IT (late nineteenth century) no longer appears strange; a ‘lag of a century is 
to be expected. 

The archaeological chronology of Mesopotamia in the second millennium 
requires numerous changes. For example, the upper strata of Chagar 
Bazar in the Khabfr valley, where Mallowan has completed his third 
campaign of excavation, can now be dated with relative precision.” Stratum 
| proves to include three phases, the lowest of which can be dated to the 
reign of Shamshi-Adad I of Assyria by the occurrence of an eponym from 
the latter’s reign in the tablets from Chagar Bazar which have just been 
published by Gadd.* The beginning of the phase in question may go back 


5 Weidner, Archiv, V, 139 ff. 

®° The interval between the end of Accad and the beginning of Ur III is uncertain. 
It is now most unlikely that we can arrive at its duration by a simple process of 
adding the years assigned by the Babylonian scholars of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon to the intervening dynasties, Erech IV, Guti, and Erech V, which would 
yield a total of 157-162 years. On the other hand, Weidner can hardly be right in 
following the Assur chronicle too rigidly and in making the Guti Dynasty begin 
immediately after the death of Narim-Sin of Accad, since Shar-kali-sharri was not 
only a powerful king who was remembered in Hurrian saga, but also fought success- 
fully against an earlier Gutaean king, Sharlak. It is much more likely that we 
should ‘consider the period of anarchy (34 years?) at the beginning of the Guti 
Dynasty as following the downfall of Gimil-Durul of Accad and as roughly con- 
temporary with Erech IV. Weidner has pointed out that there is apparently an 
overlap of some fourteen years at the beginning of Ur III which should be deducted 
from our total for the interval in question. 

™See Iraq. IV, 94ff. and for the writer’s discussion of Mallowan’s original 
chronology cf. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 1937, pp. 499 f. 

8 Iraq, IV, 178 ff. and 154 below. Mr. A. Sachs has called my attention to the 
fact that the eponym Aweliya (p. 179) also appears at Mari (Thureau-Dangin, loc. 
cit., p. 138, n. 1). In this connection it may be emphasized that my proposed 
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onsiderably further than the date of the tablets, which doubtless come 
vom the end of the period. The total duration of stratum I may have 
een between two and three centuries, from the twentieth to the eighteenth 
or seventeenth) century B.C. Mallowan’s latest dating, cir. 1900-1600 
;.C., is nearly correct, though the end must probably be placed considerably 
arlier. The writer’s dating. cir. 2000-1800 B.C., must thus be reduced 
omewhat in accordance with the new data from Mari. The chronology of 
‘fepe Gawra and Tell Billah must also be reduced correspondingly. 

The new chronological evidence will force reconsideration of the Hyksos 
rroblem, which becomes more and more complex as the material increases. 
‘f the fall of the First Dynasty of Babylon and the brief southward ex- 
oansion of the First Hittite Empire fell as late as cir. 1670 B. C., only 
1 little more than a century before the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt, 
it follows that the great gap in ancient Oriental history is nearly closed, 
since the reign of the greatest Hyksos king, Khayana, must be placed in 
the second half of the seventeenth century B.C.” 

The excavations of Sir Leonard Woolley at Tell Atchana in the lower 
Orontes valley yielded a very important cuneiform document from about 
1500 B.C. this past spring, consisting of a treaty between the king of 
Alalkha in Northern Syria and the Hurri people.’? This document seems 
to show that the Hurrian tribes of northern Mesopotamia had not yet been 
united under the Indo-Iranian dynasty of Mitanni. The rise of Mitanni is 
probably to be dated somewhat later, in the early fifteenth century, under 
Parsashatar and his son Saushshatar. 

The stabilization of the fluctuating chronology of Western Asia in the 
early second millennium B, C. will greatly facilitate the task of the historian. 
In future we shall have a solid framework into which to fit our new data 
as they come from the excavator’s chantier and from the scholar’s study. 
What this will mean for our understanding of ethnic and cultural move- 
ments in the centuries before Israel settled in Palestine can hardly be 
overestimated. 


A YEAR OF RESEARCH IN THE NEAR EAST 


A. T. OLMSTEAD 


Through its Director, Professor John A. Wilson, the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago made it possible for me to accept for the year 


rearrangement of Assyro-Babylonian chronology in such a way as to put the 
Cappadocian tablets after the Mari documents was quite erroneous, though my 
insistence on the artificiality of the synchronisms between Ilushuma and Sumu-abum, 
etc., proves apparently to be correct. The Cappadocian tablets remain in the 
twentieth century B.C., about a century before the Mari documents, with which 
the Chagar Bazar archive (increased materially in the third campaign this past 
spring) is contemporary. This is a more satisfactory order from the standpoint of 
script and glyptic art, though it is surprising to learn the length of the gap between 
Anittas and Pitkhanas, on the one hand, and the accession of the Hittite king 
Labarnas on the other (ef. BULLETIN, No. 67, pp. 29f.). 

® Cf. the writer’s remarks in the Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the 
Bible, pp. 44 f. 

*° See Jll. London News, Oct. 9, 1937, pp. 604-5. 
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1936-1937 the Annual Professorship of the American School of Orienta! 
Research in Baghdad. The leave was granted for the purpose of checking 
and rewriting on the actual sites the rough draft of my forthcoming Histor, 
of New Testament Times in the Near East; this was also accepted by th: 
Schools as the project now required of the Annual Professor. 

With Mrs. Olmstead and my three daughters, Cleta Margaret, Ella Mary 
and Ruth Carol, New York was left August 10, 1936, and by way o 
Casablanca, Malta, Athens, and Salonica, Istanbul was reached. Con 
stantinople, as center of the later Roman Empire, demanded reéxaminatio: 
Professor Thomas Whittemore showed us the newly uncovered mosaics o 
St. Sophia; the important collections of Graeco-Roman material in th 
Museums were studied through the aid of the director, Aziz Bey. Turco 
logical problems were discussed with President Walter L. Wright of Rober 
College, who explained his plan of enlisting young orientalists as teachers 
with my former colleague, Professor Albert H. Lybyer, of the Universit, 
of Illinois, and Mr. J. K. Birge, of the Bible House. Dr. Martin Sched: 
opened to us the facilities of the German Archaeological Institute. Dr. TH. 
H. Schultz and Dr. A. M. Schneider shared their knowledge of late Roman 
antiquities. Mr. Birge aided in travel preparations. 


Travel in Turkey is best by rail, at surprisingly low cost, especially if a monthly pass 
be used. A visit to Bursa (Prusa) and its museum gave a good view of Bithynia. 
With a night at Eskisehr, we reached Ankara with its museums and Temple o! 
Augustus, all thrown open by Osman Ferid Bey and Remzi O. Arik. Thanks to Dr 
Malik Hilmi of our legation, I had the privilege of meeting numerous officials, also 
of visiting the Agricultural and Industrial Institute, and the school for young women. 
Rev. Paul E. Nilson was our host at Talas, the ruins and museum of Kayseri were 
inspected with the local historian, Kemaleddin Karamete, as guide. The trip to 
Samsun showed us Pontus, Amasya with its tombs of the Pontie kings was made 
more pleasant through the electrical engineer, Hasan Halet. Dr. Hamit Zubeyr 
Kosay, Director of Museums, made us free for two days at the remarkable exeava 
tions at Alaca Hiiyiik, Dr. H. H. von der Osten, formerly of our Oriental Institute 
and now of the University of Ankara, aided in the explanation. Dr. Kurt Bittel 
explained Bogazkéy, Professor Hans Giiterbock the Yazili Kaya sculptures and the 
newly identified royal pictographs. From Kiitahya, we visited by car the temple of 
Zeus of Aezani, so remarkable a combination of Greek and Anatolian. Charles W. 
Lewis, our consul, aided us at Izmir, where were not only the Museum but the 
impressive Turkish excavations of the Smyrna agora. Excursions were made to 
Pergamum and Ephesus. From Aydin (Tralleis), we proceeded to Aksehr and by 
car to the ruins of Antioch of Pisidia, thence to Adana, to be the guest of Dr. Cyril 
Haas, with excursion to Tarsus and another to Malatya (Melitene). From Adan: 
we went on to Aleppo, where President R. Finney Markham and Professor Douglas 
Decherd of Antioch College were most helpful. 

Against expert opinion, we proceeded by car down the Middle Euphrates, a route 
we found quite passable, and so important in all periods of history. With Dr. Ogden 
of the American mjssion, Deir ez-Zor, we visited the late Roman ruins of Halebiye. 
Zelebiye, and Rasafa. 

Arrived in Baghdad, I found few duties to perform. The Director of the Baghdad 
School, Professor E. A. Speiser, was busied in the excavation of Tepe Gawra. Three 
publi: lectures were given to a good-sized audience at the British Y. M. C. A., ow 
residence in Baghdad, one at the American School conducted by Dr. Calvin K. Staudt. 
and one before the Pen Club, whose membership includes the leading literary men 
of Iraq. 

Far more important were the discussions with scholars and with leaders of action 
and thought. Many profitable hours were spent at the Museum, where every oppor 
tunity for study was granted by the director, Saty al Hasri, the curator, Abdu! 
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“azak Lutfi, the assistant curator, Selim Levy, and the librarian, Daniel Ashir. 
‘quaintance with the technical adviser, Dr. Julius Jordan, begun many years ago at 
chur, was pleasantly continued. Dr. A. Néldeke, first met when Koldewey was 

-cavating Babylon, welcomed us to Warka. We visited our Oriental Institute exca- 
tions at Khafaje and discussed problems with Professor Henri Frankfort and his 

aff; later we saw Professor Speiser at the same site. With the Michigan expedi- 

on at Seleucia we spent a week in addition to several visits of a day and several 

trips to surrounding sites; discussions with Professor Clark Hopkins, Dr. R. H. 
eDowell, and Dr. N. C. Debevoise cleared many problems of Parthian and Sasanid 
Iture. As a result of these trips, my seminar in Oriental History this year is 
king up the topographical material in the Greek and Roman sources. 

Through Dr. M. F. Jamali, Inspector General of Education, and his wife, we met 

-presentative leaders of the new Iraq, in administration, education, and literature. 
i) these were added numerous chats with officials and teachers on our trips. Always 
\.c were received with true oriental courtesy, always we admired the same adaptation 
o: new western methods without loss of what was most worth while in the older 
culture. Our relations were equally cordial with the foreign colony; Mr. Donald 
Munro and Harold Lampard of the Y. M. C. A. gave constant aid; Mrs. E. S. Drower 
siared her latest Mandaean studies. Short excursions were made to Samarra, Dur 
Kurigalzu, Ctesiphon, Babylon, Kish, the Nahrawan Canal, Nippur, Adab, and lesser 
sites. Another visited Ukhaidar, Kerbela, Nejf, Hira, and Kufa. A longer trip took 
in Uruk, Larsa, Ur, Ubaid, Eridu, Tell Lahm, and gave a distant glimpse of myste- 
rious Umma, which our cars could not reach through the sand dunes. From Basra 
we returned to Baghdad by the east bank of the Tigris. 

Iraq is the natural starting point for Iran, with whose ancient culture it has so 
much in common. From Baghdad we therefore travelled to Teheran, where we were 
the guests of Professor and Mrs. A. C. Boyce, Professor and Mrs. Walter A. Groves, 
and Professor and Mrs. F. Taylor Gurney. On the invitation of H. E. A. A. Hekmat, 
Minister of Education, a lecture was given in the Higher Normal School before a 
distinguished audience. Other lectures, sponsored by President S. M. Jordan, were 
at Alborz College. Here too we consulted with Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, on an expe- 
dition of the American Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology. Once more we 
had constant discussion with officials and students, Iranian and American. 

Short trips were made to the excavation at Rayy, where Dr. George C. Miles 
showed us about, to the alleged Caspian Gates with Dr. Philip C. McDowell, and to 
Tepe Hissar, Damghan, with Professor Gurney. By the splendid Chalus road we 
visited the Caspian and Resht, then by Qazvin we reached Tabriz, to be entertained 
by Dr. J. Christy Wilson, who accompanied us to the puzzling ash mounds and by 
his local knowledge solved the route of Antony’s retreat. By Qum, Kashan, and 
Isfahan, we travelled to Persepolis, where in the absence of Dr. Erich Schmidt, Mr. 
Donald MeCown acted as host. My chapter on Persepolis was rewritten on the spot. 
Excursions from here visited the prehistoric village, Shiraz, Istakhr and the tombs, 
and Pasargadae. We returned to Isfahan as guests of Bishop and Mrs. Thompson, 
of the Anglican Mission, and of Rev. and Mrs. G. Rogers. Dr. C. M. Schaffter gave 
us of his intimate knowledge of the topography, Mr. and Mrs. Myron Bement Smith 
made intelligible the Islamic monuments. With a night at Sultanabad, we reached 
Hamadan in a howling blizzard which filled the passes and kept us eleven days with 
Dr. and Mrs. H. A. Lichtwardt, whose American iron stove made even twenty below 
zero tolerable. Here too we held conference with Dr. Erich Schmidt, returning to 
Iran. Magnificently clear weather made beautiful the pass and the snow towering 
twenty feet above the road, but soon we had more bitter weather to visit the monu- 
ments of Kangovar, Behistun, and Taq-i-Bostan. A last visit with Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry P. Packard in Kirmanshah, and we were back in Iraq in a dust storm. 

On our way from Baghdad to Mosul, we turned aside to reach Suleimania, Nuzi, 
and the Rowanduz gorge of unsuspected picturesqueness. Hospitable Tepe Gawra 
and Mr. A. J. Tobler were unable to cope with the rain and mud and we transferred 
our base to Mosul, visiting Zakho, Ba‘shiqa, Hatra, Ashur, Dur Sharrukin, Nineveh, 
and Arpachiyah. By Sinjar we returned to Deir ez-Zor, spent a day at Dura-Europus 
as guests of Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Brown, then across the desert for two days at 
Palmyra, a short stop at the recent excavations of Umayyad Qasr el-Heir, then to 
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Beirut and Jerusalem, across the desert by car to Suez and Cairo, and by train ¢ 
Luxor. 

Professor and Mrs. Harold Nelson made pleasant our month’s stay at Chica; 
House, from which we explored the temples and tombs of ancient Thebes. Side tri 
were made from this base to Armant, Tud, Esna, Edfu, Kom Ombo, Aswan, the Wa 
Hammamat, Dendereh, Abydos, examining the most important Ptolemaic and Rom 
remains. Our next base was Assiut, where Rev. and Mrs. Neal MecClennahan wi 
our hosts, with excursions to the tombs, Amarna, the little visited but splendid to: 
of Petosiris, Beni Hasan, and so to Cairo. 

Everywhere in Egypt we had been made free of all antiquities, in Cairo we al- 
were permitted to photograph in the Museum. One day we spent in the Fayyw 
two more days were devoted to Delta sites. Four days in Alexandria gave as mu 
as possible of the ancient topography; the director of the Museum, M. Achi 
Adriani, opened wide its collections for our study and photography; excursions were 
made to Rosetta, Taposiris, and the Menas city. On the way to Palestine, a stop 
Ismailia gave opportunity to inspect the fine little Canal Company Museum. 

In Jerusalem, Professor and Mrs, Nelson Glueck assigned us the quarters of ti: 
Annual Professor, just vacated by Professor Graham, and by a series of teas broug 
us into contact with the leaders of the various Jerusalem communities. There wei 
constant discussions with Professor Glueck and Dr. Clarence 8. Fisher. The who! 
range of oriental studies was traversed in all too few meetings with Pére Vincent 
and the members of the Dominican order. Professor Sylvester Saller, of the Frai- 
ciscan Biblical Institute, made us welcome in the Institute Museum. We learned 
much from Dr. M. Schloessinger, Dr. E. L. Sukenik, Professor L. A. Mayer, and Dr. 
L. Pieard of the Hebrew University. Objects in the Museum were made available 
by Mr. E. T. Richmond, the pottery of the later ancient period was made clear hy 
Mr. J. H. Iliffe, the older pottery by Mr. I. Ben-Dor, the topography of Roman 
Palestine by Mr. M. Avi-Yonah. Mr. D. C. Baramki was my guide to Umayyad 
Khirbet el-Mefjer. 

Aside from Museum studies, my time in Jerusalem was chiefly taken with review- 
ing the later ancient topography and in studying the churches. Palestine had been 
so completely covered in my earlier visit that only a few trips were needed. The 
great number of sites from my periods in Trans-Jordan demanded closer study. The 
use of the School station wagon and driver, loaned by Professor Glueck, facilitated 
rapid and efficient investigation. With Dr. Brown of the Dura-Europus expedition, 
Professor Glueck, and Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of Antiquities of Trans- 
Jordan, we had already studied the remarkable objects from Khirbet et-Tannir in 
the Amman Museum, now we made Amman our headquarters for trips to the extra 
ordinarily well-preserved late Roman town of Umm ej-Jemal, to Ajlun, to Qseir Amra 
‘and the other early Arab castles, to the Byzantine church on Mt. Nebo excavated by 
the Franciscans, to Medeba and Meshetta, and to Jerash, where Mr. Harding acted 
as host. From Amman, we followed the main line of the Roman limes, visited 
Kerak, in whose crusading castle my daughter Cleta Margaret identified a relief as 
of Khirbet et-Tannir style, climbed Khirbet et-Tannir itself, devoted three days to 
Petra, and from Ma‘an descended through shimmering heat to the almost intolerable 
Aqaba. A long day through country which once we explored on camels returned us 
to Jerusalem. 

On our northern trip, we visited Old Shechem, Samaria, the Sharon plain, Mount 
Carmel, Megiddo, Beth Alpha, Beisan, Mount Tabor, Nazareth, Tiberias, Tabgha with 
its Byzantine and Umayyad mosaics, Capernaum, Safed, Acre, Tyre, and Sidon. 
In Beirut we met Dr. Calvin McEwan of our Oriental Institute, on his way to reopen 
the excavation of Tell Tainat. President Bayard Dodge made us free of the Ameri- 
can University. M. Maurice Dunand explained the ruins of Byblus, with M. Maurice 
Chéhab as guide we inspected the objects in the as yet unopened new museui. 
M. Henri Seyrig escorted us to Baalbek and brought vividly alive the ruins in tiie 
light of the new excavations and investigations. In Damascus M. Naami opened to 
us the reconstructed Dura synagogue and the Palmyra tombs and permitted us (o 
examine the remarkable Umayyad stuccos from Qasr el-Heir. 

A good view of the late Roman cities of Hauran, was secured by a two-days’ trip 
to Quneitra, Baniyas, Sheikh Miskin, Der‘a, Bosra, Sueida, Qanawat, Shahba, ard 
return to Damascus. Via Nebq, we reached Homs, made an excursion to Krak, then 
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Meshrife and Selamiyeh, Hama, Seijar (Larissa), Qal‘at el-Mudiq (Apamaea), 
fez (Afis), and Aleppo. By Idlib, we came to Jisr el-Shughr and the mound of 
irqar, then returned to visit the “dead cities,” with a detailed study of Bara. 

Our next headquarters were at Antioch. With Dr. McEwan and Mr. Braidwood, 

: discussed the problems of the Oriental Institute excavation at Tell Tainat. Dr. 

cEwan accompanied us on various trips to Alexandretta and the coast north and 
south, to the Amq mounds, to Jinderes (Gindarus), Azaz (Hazazu), Khoros 
(Cyrrhus), and to Ermenez. Professor William A. Campbell, Professor Frederick 

Waagé, and M. Jean Lassus guided us through Antioch, Daphne, and Seleucia by 
Vieria. Our final trip was by Ras Shamra, Lattakia, Baniyas and Marqab, Masyaf, 
‘Vartus, Tripoli, the Cedars, and to Beirut. 

Six days were devoted to Cyprus, where the Nicosia museum was studied with the 
curator, Mr. Magaw, and aided by the comments of Dr. Fisher, the chief sites, 
Lellapaise Abbey, Vuni, Paphos old and new, Curium, Kolossi, Limasol, Platres, 
Salamis, Famagusta, and Larnaka, were visited. A short stay in Greece, longer trips 
in Italy, with special reference to the museums, completed the year’s work. 


Travel in the Near East is each year made easier and there are few impor- 
tant sites which cannot be visited without too much discomfort. With 
proper precautions, there is little danger of disease; during our whole year 
none of our party was seriously ill. With the rarest of exceptions, we were 
everywhere treated with the truest courtesy, even when somewhat stringent 
rules were being enforced ; needless to say, we always tried to remember that 
we were guests and to act accordingly. There is a definite effort to attract 
visitors and to treat them courteously when they arrive. Since our Schools 
are for general oriental research, it is desirable that the opportunities offered 
for each and every country should be fully utilized by our students and staff. 

Our year’s travel has been most valuable. Large parts of my manuscript 
have been rewritten; more will be rewritten at home on the basis of studies 
in the field. Aside from the topography, both for detail and for making 
more vivid the picture, two important benefits stand out. In the course of 
a single year, the various cultures, local and chronological, have been rapidly 
but I hope carefully compared throughout the whole Near East ; for example, 
the essential unity of the cultures of the Aramaic-speaking peoples has 
become increasingly clear. If we would understand the evolution of thought 
and practice in the days of Jesus, we can find it repeated in the Near East 
today ; we tend too much to be interested in present-day political movements ; 
far more significant are the less easily detected cultural movements with 
whose leaders I enjoyed most valued discussions. 

Finally, our year’s trip made us conscious of many problems yet to be 
solved, perhaps even to be posed. Interest is rapidly increasing in the later 
ancient oriental history and archaeology, but our study of this period is still 
in its beginnings. Much of the material now above ground demands publi- 
cation or better republication. Material in our museums needs further 
investigation. Most of all, we still lack the more general studies which will 
fil the scattered archaeological data into the literary evidence and so secure 
the desired picture of the later ancient oriental history. 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The Christmas meetings of the Board of Trustees and the Corporatic 
were held at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, on Dec. 27-2! 
in connection with the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literatu: 
The first meeting of the Board was called to order by President Burrows +‘ 
1.00 p.m. In addition to the President the following were present: Mess: 
Dinsmoor, Grant, Montgomery, Morey, Morgenstern, Moulton, Patten, a1 
Schmidt of the Board of Trustees; Messrs. Bull, Kraeling, Meek, Pfeiff 
Speiser, and Semple of the Associate Trustees ; and Messrs. Albright (Chai 
man of the Committee on the School in Jerusalem), Cadbury (Secretary 
and G. Ernest Wright (Field Secretary). 

President Burrows presented his ammual report (printed in BULLEtIy. 
No. 68, pp. 30-32). He further said that Professor Torrey had definite!) 
resigned from the Board of Trustees, and the Trustees expressed their regi 
on his resignation after so many years of active service. It was also reporte: 
that five new institutions (Birmingham-Southern College, the Hebrew 
Theological College | Chicago], the Institute for Advanced Study [| Prince- 
ton], Princeton Theological Seminary, and Wheaton College) had joined the 
Corporation during the past year, but that two former members (Stanford 
University and the Philadelphia Divinity School) had found it necessary to 
withdraw from membership. 

Dr. Moulton presented the reports of the Treasurer (cf. BULLETIN, No. 
68, pp. 44 f.), of the Finance Committee, and of the Endowment Committee. 
stating that approximately $44,000 had been added to the endowment of the 
Schools during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, bringing the total to a 
little more than $172,500 [by the end of January the amount of the endow- 
ment had risen to $220,000 (see above, p. 2) |. 

Among other actions taken at this meeting, the following may be noted. 
In connection with the report of the Board of Editors, it was voted to appro- 
priate a sum not to exceed $100 in order to experiment during the coming 
year with a popular publication of periodical type (see below, p. 30). The 
Committee on Joint Excavations submitted the following resolution, which 
was approved: “ Subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, the 
President and the Director of the Jerusalem and Baghdad Schools ar 
empowered to make such disposal to museums and recognized educational 
institutions of antiquities to which they have title and which are not needed 
to build up their study collections, as may be to the advantage of the Schools 
and of scholarship.” The appointments of Professor Cadbury as Annual 
Professor of the School in Jerusalem for the year 1938-39 and of Dr. (. 
Ernest Wright as Field Secretary for the year 1938 were approved. Action 
on “he Summer Institute in Jerusalem was deferred untii more is known 
about the probable conditions in Palestine for the coming summer. 

The second meeting of the Trustees was held at 7.30 p. m., Dec. 28th; 
in addition to the President the following were present: Messrs. Mon'- 
gomery, Morgenstern, Moulton, and Schmidt of the Trustees; Messrs. Bu!!, 
Meek, Pfeiffer, and Speiser of the Associate Trustees ; and Messrs. Albright, 
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“adbury, Wright as before, together with Mr. Torrey (by invitation). The 
ilowing actions may be noted. 
The Committee on Joint Excavations presented a plan of codperation 
‘ith other institutions; the plan was adopted in principle, section 5 being 
ferred back to the committee for further consideration : 


1. No staff appointments shall be made without the concurrence of the Schools. 

2. Representatives of the cooperating institutions shall see to it that due credit 
i: given to the Schools in statements issued to the press. 

3. No scientific publications resulting from joint excavations shall be issued 
without the approval of the Schools. 

4, Field reports and statements of expenditures shall be rendered by the field 
cireetor of a joint excavation at regular intervals, once a month where possible. 

5. The Schools relinquish, as a rule, all claim to the expedition’s share of 
antiquities discovered. 

6. Participants in a joint excavation shall sign an agreement embodying these 
principles. 


The report of the Nominating Committee (Messrs. Morgenstern, Morey, 
and Schmidt) was accepted and the nominees were duly elected. The 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer were reélected; Professor Albright was 
elected to replace Professor Torrey as First Vice-President and Professor 
W. C. Graham, of the University of Chicago, was elected Associate Trustee. 
In the Executive Committee President Adler replaces President Morgen- 
stern, whose term expires; the Committee now consists of Messrs. Burrows, 
Moulton, and Cadbury (ex officio), Albright (—1938), Barton (—1939), 
and Adler (—1940). 

The Board adopted the following resolutions : 


The Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research record, with the sense 
of a great loss, the death of Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia Uni- 
versity, a most distinguished Indo-Iranian scholar, a wise counsellor, and an inspiring 
colleague, who has from the beginning of the Corporation been a vice-president and 
member of the executive committee. 

It is with deep sorrow that the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research record the death of Felix M. Warburg, banker, philanthropist and patron 
of learning, whose constant interest and expert advice as a trustee and whose gen- 
erous contributions have been of inestimable value to the Schools, making it possible 
in critical times to carry on the work. 

The Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research record with profound 
regret the death of Professor Romain Butin of the Catholic University of America, 
an eminent Semitie scholar, a faithful collaborator, and a Trustee of the Schools. 

The following committee appointments, authorized by the Board, were made by the 
President :—Committee on the School in Jerusalem: Messrs. Albright, Dinsmoor, 
Graham, Kraeling, Montgomery; Committee on the Baghdaa School: Messrs. Barton, 
Meek, Pfeiffer, Speiser, Stephens; Finance Committee: Messrs. Moulton, Patten (a 
third appointment is to be made later) ; Endowment Committee: Messrs. Burrows, 
Bull, Graham, McCown, Moulton, Semple; Committee on the Corpus of Palestinian 
Pottery: Messrs. Albright, Kraeling; Committee on Joint Excavations: Messrs. 
Albright, Kraeling, Speiser; Committee on the Reorganization of the Staff of the 
Schools: Messrs. Albright, Meek, Morey, Morgenstern, Speiser. 


The annual meeting of the Corporation of the Schools was held at 5.00 
p. m., Dec. 28th; twenty-nine representatives of member institutions were 
present and nine other institutions were represented by proxy. The nomi- 
nating committee (Professors Crook, Bewer, and Hitti) nominated Dr. 
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Adler to succeed himself and Messrs. Semple and Albright to replace Messr.. 
Warburg and Torrey. The nominees were duly elected. Following is th: 
resulting composition of the Board of Trustees :— 


For the term expiring in December, 1938: Messrs. Burrows, Grant, Montgomer 
Morgenstern. 

For the term expiring in December, 1939: Messrs. Barton, Morey, Newell, Patten 

For the term expiring in December, 1940: Messrs. Albright, Adler, Semple (four'| 
place to be filled later). 

Messrs. Moulton representing the Society of Biblical Literature, Schmidt repre- 
senting the American Oriental Society, and Dinsmoor representing the Archaeologi: 
Institute of America. 


A committee of four, Messrs. Gehman, Moulton, Taylor, and Miss Hussey, 
was elected for the purpose of arranging the next annual meeting of tle 
Corporation and of revising its docket, in order that the amount of business 
brought before the meeting may be increased and interest cultivated. 


JANUARY NEWS-LETTER FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


Among the foreign archaeologists who have been staying at the School 
recently in addition to the Petries are Mr. D. Bellerby, architect of the 
British School of Archaeology in Palestine; Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Bowman of 
the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago; Dr. E. Mackay and Mr. ©. 
Pape, of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt; and Mr. E. Sjoqvist, 
of the Swedish-Cyprus Expedition. 

In addition, the following archaeologists have called at the School within 
the last few weeks: Mr. Avi-Yonah, of the Palestine Museum; Mr. Colin 
Baly, of the British School of Archaeology; Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Braid- 
wood, of the Tell Tainat expedition; Prof. Kurt Galling; Mr. Carl Haynes, 
of the Persepolis expedition; Mr. J. H. Iliffe, of the Palestine Museum; 
Father R. Koeppel; Prof. L. A. Mayer, of the Hebrew University; Dr. A. 
Reifenberg; Pére Savignac; M. Daniel Schlumberger, of the Service des 
Antiquités, Syria; Mr. J. L. Starkey; and Pére Vincent. 

Also resident at the School within recent weeks were Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Gross, Jr., of Baltimore, and Prof. and Mrs. Wilbur M. Smith, of the Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill. Among other visitors at the School in recent 
weeks have been M. Jacques Fagard, the architect of the Dura expedition; 
Mr. ©. A. Herrick, Trustee of the University of Pennsylvania; Prof. and 
Mrs. Frederic K. Morris, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Rabbi Irving F. Reichert, of San Francisco; and Prof. Eugen Tiiubler, of 
Berlin. 

A large gathering was present at the School for Christmas and New Year 
celebrations. A small evergreen tree was set up in the students’ living room, 
decorated with electric lights. The tree will now be planted in the garden. 
A number of teas have been given to introduce Prof. and Mrs. McCasland 
to the Jerusalem public. The Palestine Association of University Women 
is rneeting here on Jan. 11th. Their first meeting here had to be called off 
because of curfew regulations. Sheikh Yakub Bukhari and his son were 
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tertained here at tea on Christmas day. He is the librarian at the Mosque 

-Aqsa. 

On Dec. 29th, the Director lectured to the Jewish Palestine Exploration 

ciety on the subject of the Arabah. On Dec. 30th, the Director and Mrs. 
‘ lueck were at the High Commissioner’s for dinner. The High Commis- 
- oner had just returned from visiting the excavations at Khirbet et-Tannir, 
« companied by Mr. Harding, and expressed the desire to see the objects 

und when they are displayed at the American School. It is planned to 
}old an exhibition of the Khirbet et-Tanntr sculptures at the American 
*chool in February. 

Between Nov. 29th and Dec. 12th, 1937, a second, concluding campaign 
0! excavations was undertaken at Khirbet et-Tanntr. The temple-complex . 
has now been completely exposed. Among the finds may be mentioned in 
particular another Zeus-Hadad head, showing Hellenistic and Parthian 
influences. Mr. Jacob Gross, Jr., donated $20 to be used at the Director’s 
discretion. The Director is using the gift to pay for photographs of Khirbet 
et-Tanntr objects. The concluding excavations at Khirbet et-Tannir were 
made possible by the gift of $250.00 made by Mr. Henry J. Patten, a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Schools. 

The living room of the School has been renovated at a cost of some £P. 45. 
About 65 fruit and evergreen trees are being planted in the garden. Miss 
Frances J. Olcott, New York City, has registered for the January-March 
term. The Museum has presented us with a complete copy of its Library 
Catalogue. The political situation remains in a state of chronic disturbance. 


NELSON GLUECK. 


THE HAVERFORD SYMPOSIUM ON ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND THE BIBLE 


Thanks to the breadth of vision and the generosity of one of our Trustees, 
Professor Elihu Grant of Haverford College, a new volume has just been 
added to the list of publications of the Schools. In this handsome volume 
of 245 pages are gathered a series of essays written by American scholars 
on different aspects of the field of biblical and Oriental research. Following 
are the contributors and the titles of their essays: 

The Present State of Syro-Palestinian Archaeology. W. F. Albright 

The Present State of Old Testament Studies. G. A. Barton 

The Present State of New Testament Studies. H. J. Cadbury 

The Present State of Studies in the History of Writing in the Near East. J. W. 
Flight 

The Present State of Anatolian and Hittite Studies. Albrecht Goetze 

The Present State of Mesopotamian Studies. T. J. Meek 

The Present State of Arabian Studies. J. A. Montgomery 

The Present State of Egyptian Studies. J. A. Wilson 

A Supplement illustrating Ancient Babylonian Business. Elihu Grant 


The price of the book has been fixed at $2.00. 
In this connection we may remind readers of the BULLETIN of the 


appearance of the books described in the previous number: R. F. S. Starr’s 
Nuzi, Vol. II: Plates and Plans (price $10.00) ; E. A. Speiser’s Excavations 
29 
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at Tepe Gawra, Vol. I (price $6.00); G. Ernest Wright’s The Pottery «' 
Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze A, » 
(price $1.75). 


THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST—AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The need for a non-technical, yet thoroughly reliable account of archaco- 
logical discoveries related to the Bible has been frequently discussed in receit 
years. Professor Fahs in the latest number of the Journal of the Bil/c 
and Religion (1937, pp. 176-8) has given timely expression to this nee: 
The BuLietiy, the Annual, and other similar publications attempt to give 
the results of original research, and are thus often necessarily too technic! 
for the hundreds of people who are interested in the Bible, but who are not 
specialists in archaeology. On the other hand, most popular presentatious 
of Biblical archaeology are notoriously unreliable. 

Since the results of original research should be made available to a larger 
public in a reliable form, the Schools are planning to publish at 50c¢ a year 
a small, popular quarterly whose purpose is to describe and interpret the 
discoveries in the field of Biblical Archaeology. The best suggestion for a 
name which has thus far been made is The Biblical Archaeologist; but we 
are open to suggestions regarding name, form, size, and contents. The first 
number is now ready as a prospectus. If you have not received it, write for 
a copy, send in your suggestions and subscription, and, if you like it, tell 
others about it. 


MEMBERS, ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, AND CONTRIBUTORS 


The following classification has been adopted for those who give to the 
support of the Schools, together with the privileges to which each group is 
entitled. This is a slight revision of the classification previously used (cf. 
BULLETIN, No. 63, pp. 37 ff.). 


MEMBERS 
Voting 
$1,000 or more at one time 
Corporation Members (Institutions). 100 or more per year 


Non-voting 
Sustaining Members. 25 or more per year 
Contributing Members... 10 or more per year 
All Members are entitled to receive the Annual, the BULLETIN 
and a fifteen per cent discount on all other publications of the 


Schools. 
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ASSOCIATE $5 per year 


Associate Membership is for those who do not wish to become 
Members but who would like to avail themselves of the educational 
opportunities of the Schools. This group also is entitled to receive 
the BULLETIN, the Annual (or a selected book), and a fifteen per 
cent discount on all other publications of the Schools. 


ConTRipuTORS of any amount above $1 are entitled to receive the 
BULLETIN. (The distinction between Members and Contributors 
is one of regularity of giving, the latter making single or occa- 
sional gifts to our work, the former, with the exception of Life 
Members, paying yearly dues.) 

All Members, Associate Members, and Contributors are entitled 
to receive notices, news letters, slides and lectures (for which non- 
members pay a rental fee of $1), information service, and the 
courtesies of the Schools if visiting in the Near East. 


CORPORATION MEMBERS 


Corporate Membership in the American Schools of Oriental Research is 
reserved for colleges, universities, theological seminaries, and other cultural 
and educational institutions. On acceptance into membership an institution 
appoints a representative to attend the Annual meetings of the Corporation, 
by which the work of the Schools is governed. Institutions desiring further 
information concerning membership may write to our office in New Haven. 

We publish below a list of institutional members to date. Many of them 
have been members and participants in joint archaeological expeditions with 
the Schools for more than twenty-five years. We are happy to acknowledge 
this mutually helpful relationship. 


Andover Newton Theological School, Professor Drew University, Professor Charles Sitterly 
Winfred N. Donovan 
bur heological Seminary, Professor William es 2 : 
mq : Duke University, Professor Harvie Branscomb 
Bangor Theological Seminary, President Emeritus Episcopal Theological School, Professor W. H. 
Warren J. Moulton P. Hatch 


Berkeley Divinity School, Professor Fleming Garrett Biblical Institute, +Professor Leslie E. 
James Fuller 


Birmingham-Southern College, Professor Charles General Theological Seminary, Professor C, N. 
. Matthews Shepard 


Boston University School of Theology, Professor 
Elmer A. Leslie 


3rown University, Professor Robert P. Casey 

Bryn Mawr College, President Marion E. Park 

Harvard Divinity School, Professor R. H. Pfeiffer 

ic Universi a 

Catholic University of America (to Pr 

Central Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbi : ‘ 
Jonah B. Wise Hebrew Theological College, President Saul Silber 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Professor G. | Hebrew Union College, President Julian Morgen- 

Berry stern 

Columbia University, Professor Louis H. Gray Institute of Advanced Study, Professor Ernst 

Cornell University, Professor Nathaniel Schmidt Herzfeld 

Crozer Theological Seminary, President Emeritus Jewish Institute of Religion, President Stephen 
Milton G. Evans. 31 ise 


Dropsie College, Professor E. A. Speiser 


Hartford Theological Seminary, Professor Moses 
ailey 
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Jewish Theological Seminary, President Cyrus 
ler 

Johns Hopkins 
Albright 

Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Professor H. C. Alleman 

Mount Holyoke College, Professor Mary I. Hussey 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, President 
W. H. S. Demarest 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Professor 
Herbert G. May 

Pacific School of Religion, 
McCown 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Professor G. L. Robinson 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Professor Henry 
S. Gehman 

Princeton University, Professor Philip K. Hitti 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, Professor 
E. A. Wicher 

Smith College, Professor Margaret B. Crook 

Southern Methodist University (to be appointed) 

Syracuse University, Professor Ismar J. Peritz 


University, Professor W. F. 


(Gettysburg), 


Dean Chester C. 


(Chicago), 


Union Theological Seminary, Professor Julius A 
Bewer 
University of 

Popper 
University of Chicago, Professor A. T. Olmstea 
University of Cincinnati, Professor W. T. Semp 
University of Michigan, Professor Leroy Wat« 

man 
University of Pennsylvania, Professor James 

Montgomery 
University of Toronto, Professor W. R. Taylo 
Wellesley College, Professor Louise P. Smith 
Western Theological Seminary (Pittsburg! 

President James A. Kelso 
Wheaton College, President J. O. Buswell 
Yale University, Professor Charles C. Torrey 
The President of the Archaeological Institute, 

officio 
President Emeritus Warren J. Moulton, repre- 
senting the Society of Biblical Literature 
Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, representing the 
American Oriental Society 


California, Professor Willia; 


It is a pleasure to publish a list of the Members, Associate Members, ani 


individual Contributors to our work for the year 1937. 


We are happy to 


make this public expression of our appreciation. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Dr. Ludlow Bull, Metropolitan Museum 
Professor Elihu Grant, Haverford College 


Dr. Warren J. Moulton, Bangor Theologica 


Seminary 
Mr. Henry J. Patten, Chicago 


PATRONS 


Professor George A. Barton, Weston, Mass. 
Mr. Loomis Burrell, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mr. Samuel F. Houston, Philadelphia 
Mr. Henry J. Patten, Chicago 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Prof. W. F. Albright, Baltimore 
Prof. Millar Burrows, New Haven 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, Baltimore 


Mr. A. V. Lane, Dallas 
Prof. T. J. Meek, Toronto 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Mrs. Wm. F. Badé, Berkeley, Cal. 
Rev. Thomas J. Bigham, Pittsburgh 
Mr. Irving W. Bonbright, Englewood 
Miss Mary Bonsall, Philadelphia 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Brewer, New Haven 
Prof. George Dahl, New Haven 
Miss Elizabeth Douglas, Cambridge 
Dr. J. Friedenwald, Baltimore 

Prof. Leon Gry, France 

Mrs. Samuel Iglauer, Cincinnati 

Prof. H. Ingholt, Beirut 


Mrs. G. A. Kohut, New York City 
Prof. Emil G. Kraeling, Brooklyn 

Dr. Louis A. Krause, Baltimore 

Dean W. P. Ladd, New Haven 

Mr. Charles W. McAlpin, New York City 
Dr. Charles J. Ogden, New York City 
Prof. Robert H. Pfeiffer, Cambridge 
Prof. Ira M. Price, Chicago 

S. Rosenthal & Co., Cincinnati 

Miss K. Wambold, Jerusalem 

Mr. Leo, F. Westheimer, Cincinnati 
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v. Benjamin Adams, Cambridge, Wis. 
‘vof. Henry E, Allen, Easton, Pa. 

rof. Mary E. Andrews, Baltimore 

ir, A. S. Arnold, Greensboro, N. C. 

ev. Robt. W. Anthony, New York City 
vof. J. W. Bailey, Berkeley, Cal. 
’rof. Salo W. Baron, New York City 
rev. Geo. A. Barrow, Ansonia, Conn. 
rof. D. M. Beck, Syracuse 

rof. Julius A. Bewer, New York City 
ohn Beigeleisen, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Prof. Sheldon Blank, Cincinnati 
tev. Barbara M. Bowen, Brooklyn 

y. Frank H. Bowen, Brooklyn 
rol. Harvie Branscomb, Durham, 

William G. Braude, Providence 
Prof. Beatrice A. Brooks, Oxford, 
l‘ev, Sargent Bush, Flemington, N. J. 
ie Elsie A. Burrage, Chestnut Hill, 
M. V. Butler, Cliftondale, Mass. 

Dr. ‘Henry A. Carey, New York City 
Dr. E. Leslic Carlson, Seminary Hill, 
Miss Florence E. Carman, Chicago 
Carnegie Public Library, Fort Worth 
Prof. W. D. Chamberlain, Louisville, 
Rev. O. M. Clarke, Crittenden, Va. 
Prof. Harvey T. Cook, Greenville, 8. C. 
Rey. C. J. Costello, Washington 
Prof. A. B. Cromwell, Eugene, Oregon 
Prof. Margaret Crook, Northampton, 
Miss Carrie Cropley, Kenosha, Wis. 
Prof. C. G. Cumming, Bangor, Maine 
Rev. James A. Daum, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Rev. Harold S. Young, Cloverdale, Cal. 
Miss M. M. Decker, Manila, P. I. 
Mrs. Charles 8S. Dewey, Chicago 
Rev. Hugh T. Dobbins, Berkeley, Cal. 
Prof. Georges Dossin, Liége, Belgium 
Prof. G. D. Edwards, Marblehead, Mass. 
Rabbi M. N. Eisendrath, Toronto, Canada 
Prof. H. W. Eliot, Cambridge 
Prof. H. R. Fairclough, Stanford Univ., Cal. 
Prof. Floyd V. Filson, Chicago 
Dr. Willis W. Fisher, Berea, Ky. 
Prof. Sanford Fleming, Berkeley, Cal. 
Franklin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, Pa. 
Prof. Joseph P. Free, Wheaton, Ill. 
Mr. Wm. B. Freer, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Robert Garrett, Baltimore 
Prof. Walter C. Gibbs, Lexington, 
Prof. Albrecht Goetze, New Haven 
Miss Beatrice L. Goff, Melrose 
Prof. W. C, Graham, Chicago 
Prof. Ross J. Griffeth, Indianapolis 
Prof. Leon Gry, France 
Miss Mabel Harbour, Toronto 
Prof. J. Penrose Harland, Chapel Hill, 
Prof. Joseph Haroutunian, Wellesley 
Prof. Arthur C. P. Hays, Minneapolis 
Miss Caroline Hazard, Peace Dale, R. I. 
Dr. Martin Hegland, Northfield, Minn. 
Mr. Jacob Heinrichs, Canton, Ohio 
Prof, L. Hennequin, Moselle, France 
Prof. J. H, Hicks, Dallas, Texas 
Rev. Ralph Hershberger, Venue, Pa. 
Prof. P. K. Hitti, Princeton, N. J. 
Rabbi C. I. Hoffman, Newark, N. J. 
Prof. Edgar T. Hole, Guilford College, N. C. 
Rev. Norman A. Holmes, New Orleans 

v. Matthew J. Hyndman, Philadelphia 
Prof, Arthur Jeffery, New York City 
Rey. John P. Jockinsen, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Prof. Ellis E. Jones, East Northfield, Mass. 
Prof. Mark Kennedy, Washington, D. C. 
Prof. Edgar D. Kerr, Decatur, Georgia 


N.C. 
Ohio 
Mass. 


Texas 


Ky. 


Mass. 


Ky. 


N. 


MEMBERS 


Rev. Frank M. Kerr, Hempstead, N. Y. 
Prof. Carl S. Knopf, Los Angeles 
Prof. Frank Kovach, Bloomfield, N. J 
Prof. Emil G. Kraeling, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prof. P. E. Kretzmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Prof. Mary E. Lakenan, Staunton, Va. 
Prof. E. C. Lane, Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. Holger Lindsjo, Walla Walla, Wash. . 
Miss Margaret Lobb, Oakland, Cal. 
Prof. L. B. Longacre, Denver, Colo. 
Mr. Ralph B. Lunt, South Portland, Me. 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
Prof. R. V. Magoffin, New York City 
Rev. R. Malmin, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sir Charles Marston, Kent, England 
Rev. J. F. McCarthy, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
Prof. C. C. McCown, Berkeley, Cal. 
Prof. D. G. McKee, New York City 
Dr. John MeNichol, Toronto, Canada 
Rabbi I. S. Meyer, New York City 
Rev. John T. Morris, Russellville, Ark. 
Rev. Arthur Bruce Moss, Brooklyn 
Dr. B. Mossinson, Tel-Aviv, Palestine 
Prof. E. W. K. Mould, Elmira, N. Y. 
Prof. James Muilenburg, Berkeley, Cal. 
Prof. Hiram E. Myers, Durham, N. C. 
Prof. T. W. Nakarai, Indianapolis 
Prof. T. K. Nelson, Alexandria, Va. 
Rev. G. F. Owen, Colorado Springs 
Rev. W. C. Owen, Washington 
Paliistina-Institut der Universitiit 

Prof. G. Dalman, Greifswald, Germany 
Prof. John Paterson, Madison, N. J. 
Mr. Henry J. Patten, Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. B. C. Patterson, Shantung, China 
Dr. William Peet, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dr. Albertus Pieters, Holland, Mich. 
Mrs. Philip S. Post, Galesburg, Il. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American 
‘-hools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


“he Bulletin 
A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
a-tieles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East. The 
verage number of pages in a year is 160; the subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
I ack numbers are available. 


The Annual 

A series of technical monographs, in large format, averaging 160 pages a year. 
The Annual, now edited by Professors Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser, is devoted 
almost exclusively to publication of the excavations and explorations of the Schools. 
Vol. I is out of print; Vols. II-X are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (originaksprice 
$5.00) each; Vols. XI-XVI cost $2.50 each; Vol. XVII (The Excavation of Tell Beit 
Jiirsim, Vol, II: The Bronze Age) will appear soon. 


Off print Series 


E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 


1933 x $0.60 

W. F. Albright, The Bacavation of Tell "Beit ' Mirsim. IA : The Bronze Age Pottery 
of the Fourth Campaign, 1933 $1.00 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 1934 ; ; ‘ $1.75 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
NEw a rate TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Paul Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, 
aris). 
Vol. I. Fovsimites and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol.. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 
Texts: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MuseEuM AT Nuzti (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Paul Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press). 
Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E.Chiera. 1927. 200 fr. 
Vol. II. Declarations in Court. E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr. 
Vol. III. Eachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 1931. 200 fr. 
Vol. IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 
Vol. V. Mixed Texts. FE. Chiera. 1934.. $4.00. 


EXCAVATIONS. 
Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 


Texts: Jornr EXCAVATION wWitH HArvArD UNIVERSITY AT Nuzi (Published by Har- 
vard University Press). 
Vol. I. Yeats of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00. 
Vol. II. Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00. 
Vol. III. Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 
1935. $6.00. 
Excavations (Harvard University Press). 
Vol. II. Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. 
R. F. 8. Starr. 1937. $10.00. 
The Haverford Symposium on sreboowiery and the Bible. W. F. Albright, G. A. 
Barton, H. 8. Cadbury, J. W. Flight, A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, J. A. Montgomery, 
J. A. Wilson, and Elihu Grant editor. 1938. $2.00. 
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